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WRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER, BY L. 5S. 


Hoxorrp be Wonan ! who sweetly discloses 
In life’s ruzzed pathway some heavenly roses! 
Gracefully weaving love's fortunate hand, 
While, in graces’ most winning attire, 
She cirefully watches the bright, genial fire 
Of our purest emotions, with skillfulest hand. 


‘There is strength 
Deep bedded in our hearts, of whch we reck 
But Ite, till the shafts of heaven have pierced 
Its frail» dwelling. Must not earth be rent 
Before her gems are found ?}—Hemans. 


‘My friend Everill must live somewhere nigh ‘here,’ 


exclaimed a gentleman, who was travelling through 
a remote part of Virginia. ‘Can you tell me, friend,’ 
he enquired of one just passing, ‘if Howard Everill 
is a resident hereabouts 1” 

* You have just passed his house, sir.’ 

‘Ah! poor fellow! sighed the traveler, as his 
eager eye glanced over the humble dwelling thus 
designated : ‘still, I see, struggling with a niggard 
destiny—well, well—I must give au hour or two to 
old friendship at all events, though it throw me upon 
all the contingencies ef bad roads and a dark night. 
Everill is the same in a hovel or a palace.’ 


‘Ever, from the bounds of reason, 
Stray the restless powers of man: 
In the raging sea of passion 
Plunge his thouzhts, devoid of plan, 
He grasps the future with emotion, 
Nev r is his heart at rest: 
Beyond the fathest planet’s motion 
He seeks what ne’er could make him blest. 





‘But, with mild looks, whose sweet magic enthralls him, 

To the straight path of duty ‘tis woman recalls him. 
Warning of dangers, which threaten in view ; 

With useful employment wild fancies expelling, 

AQuiet she rests in her beautiful dwelling, 












































Preneagetcor similar talents, habits, and principles, 
they went forth upon the theatre of action—one to 
| receive the guerdon of acinowledged merit, respect, 
| wealth, a high place im the trust of his countrymen— 
the other to struggle year alter year with penury, to 
|meet the * proud man’s contumely,’ the withering 
| Pity of ‘the prosperous, and all the heart-burning evils 
| that can bend the yet unbroken spirit. to the dust. 
| Buoyed up, however, by a noble nature, rising above 
| the pressure of circumstance, he had supported all 
with cheerfulness, and he now met his friend with a 
| brow as open and serene as if they had trod the same 

True, there was one moment— 


| 


| path of prosperity. 
_ the slavery of the world has a strong grasp upon the 
| soul, and he, who stands proudly in his own worth, 
|| presenting an unblenched front to the s'inck of fate 
| writhes beneath the minute evidences of his poverty— 
there was one brief moment as the glance of his 














| 

| friend denoted a painful observance of the destitution 
|, around -him, that a deep glow stained his furrowed 
} and sun-browned cheek. 

} 





But it passed with a breath, 

Daughter of nature, still faithful and true! It was an early Sabbath evening, and the subject | ‘’ Tis unworthy of us Loth,’ was the immediate ex- 

aca ae of this conclusion had gathered a young and numer. || pression of his cleared brow ; and shaking from him 

_ Man to conquer, stil) is striving, 5 dhi r d x | wer Tt wien enitine oft entien i . a seed. the dust 

| Wild destruction spreading round! ous family around him for devotional exercise. 1¢ ee A} = t “ene » 4S a steed, th us 
— fome end pursuing yet never arriving, bustle, consequent upon the labors of the pour, was |, from which he has uprisen, he entered at once, and 
Through life unsatisfied is found hushed in the holy quietude of the day. Indications || with perfect confidence, upon the minute details of 
--f Daily his own works o’erturning, of poverty were visible throughout the dwelling, but || his family interests. But for one absorbing source of 
Toa Never rests the eager strife: over all, there was an air of decency, telling of || anxiety he had little to regret. Influenced by con- 

T ¥ co : d os ; . a 

z Ere one passion ceases burning industry and order, though perhaps the quick glance | siderations of paternal duty, from which he rigidly 

Another pushes into life! : ets \| ‘ ; 

of feeling would have noticed that her place, whose | excluded every selfish thought, he had yieded up his 

your But woman, with glory less brilliant contented, hand was once upon all the springs of that humble | first. born—then a bright and beautiful cherub flinging 
Gathers the flow’rets each moment presented, household, was now vacant. The countenance of the | light and gladness upon his own toilsome path, and 

-——}4 ;' yer ae their —. and bloom ; father wore traces of a loneliness in care ; and a habe, | leaving a mournful vacancy which long after years 
oe : er ae eee. ee ee ee Serene some three years old, was nestling on his bosom as if || still failed to close—to the anxiously profered adop- 

To knowledge more true in her spirit's devotion, = 5 ie. : : 

so To her, fancy flowers yield their sweetest perfume ' it were -her wonted place of repose. Around him, || tion of a distant relative, whose wealth and generous 
however, there were gathered happy and healthful | nature promised him present privilege and future 
Strong and proud, himself sufficing, | faces, and on these his eye rested with an expression | advancement. The sacrifice had however, been vain, 
Man's cold heart is never moved, | of mingled fondness and delight ; yet it was only for securing to his child only a few years of boundless 

ae , Another’s sympathy by prising, : iba || induloen d of golden-dre that we ltimatel 
aan T A re ; a moment—there was ove among the groupe who | 'M@ugence an golden dreams that were u ely 

H ‘o seek the bliss of being loved! . 1 rudely brok 
— I He cannot know the rapturous feeling seemed not of them, and as the glance of the father | #8¢ Tudely broken. 
Confidence and Love impart. met his, it was at once clouded with a deepened and || The death of his patron had suddenly revealed the 
Life's hard contest ends in steeling troubled feeling. It was a youth, apparently scarcely |) Utter dissipation of the wealth, upon which these 
Harder still his rugged heart. eighteen, and whose rich dress, bespeaking high dreams had been founded, and Verni Everill had just 
=] . . 

— But the pitying bosom of woman resembles fashion and accustomed elegance, was not more strik- returned to the paternal roof with tastes, habits and 
el Th’ £olian harp, which so easily trembles ingly contrasted with the coarse garb, than was his || feelings, illy fitting him to share its privations, or 
fe At Zephyr's soft breathings, itschords passing through, || tall, slight figure, upon which the winds of heaven | Participate in its duties. ‘For my remaining chil- 


Her heart swells with pity when misery viewing, 
The accents of wo, her compassion renewing, 


Glistens her bright eye with heavenly dow. chubby forms and sturdy aspects around him. 


Makes strength usurp the throne of right, 
aoe With the sword he rules opinion ! 
Governing by force and might! 
His Passion no repose e’er finding, 
Wildly range, unchanged and free: 
: Where peaceful streams are gently winding, 


ning exercises of these little ones.’ 


Rushing torrets we may see! 








— ae yielding to a train of busy and anxious thought, whe 
: le soft magic of gentle persuasion, 


ae woman can sway the wild se *ptre of reason ; 
ay the fierce tempest when wildly it blows; * 
. ao 


Ins yarli i 
Struct warlike powers foolish hate to relinquish ; 
D each various bein: 


Thus bringing toget! 
Then honored be wom 
’ ife’ 

Ie life's rugged pathw 


| valued friend, effaced every other recollection. 
the good to distinguish, 
‘er the deadliest foes! 
an! who sweetly discloses 
ay such heavenly roses! 


by the scale of human calculation. 





of life with hopes equally sanguine. .Equally we 





* . ny © y fay ’ 

‘Excuse-ine, sir,’ and the youth turned away with | poor boy has yet to learn. ; 

an illy suppressed yawn, ‘ my head 1s aching already.’ silent ; but his attention was earnestly rivetted upon 

? i ; \ i << > detai was asc ae 2 

The father sighed ; he bent his head over the bright subject of the little ¢ otail. {t “ wlan scrutiny of inter 
curls of the nursling in h's bosom, and forgetting | est, but not ahogether of satistaction. 

those who stood waiting silently at his knee, was 


Major Worthing- || °° Saree. 
ton and Howard Everill had commenced the career || him an air of indolence—alinost palpable as a gar- 


seemed not to have blown too roughly, with the. dren,’ said the anxious parent, ‘I indulge little solici. 


| tude. 


| Ife who has been accustomed only to rugged 


5 


‘ Verni,’ asked the elder Everill at length, in a tone | Paths, treads as lightly and as securely as those, who 
. ° ° j rere Joins hu 2A 7] i > 
Man in his proud and high dominion, | of affectionate seriousness, ‘will you hear the eve- || traverse the piain: but I feel with bitterness my 


\|inability to soften the severity of the lessons this 
Major Worthington was 


Verni Everill stili retained the singular beauty, 


n | that had marked his childhood ; with a face of the 


the sound of a carriage at the door, and a moment |, most perfect rapa and mantling, with the rich 
| ‘ “e ° ‘ | ino yy g € th—sz 7 ik > at] 
‘after the animated grasp of his earliest and most coloring of youth and health—a form like the floating 


|| vision of a dream, and that intangible grace of move- 


The destinies of man may not always be measured || ment, that gives so undefinable a charm to the slight 


|| bendings of the summer reed. But there hung about 


I} || ment 5 an apathy that scemed the effect—not of 
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chilled hopes—nor complexional languor, nor of a || 
worn spirit’s weariness ; but of listless habitudes, | 
early fastening upon his character, and with the | 
stealthy and leaden advances of the incubus, chain- | 
ing alike the powers of sense and soul. Over his fine | 
features too, there was an expression of long-fostered 


vanity, and of that perfect self-complaisance so abso- | 


lutely at variance with the eternal grasping of an 
elevated mind, or the limitless aspirations of high 


toned feeling. And yet his eye—what but the radi- | 


ations of intellect as you watched its occasional 
movements, gave to its clear hazel depths that chang- 
ing light, like bright waters flashing up in the sunshine 
That sudden smile too! bursting like a flood of 
splendor, over his whole features, as turning with 
imperturbable nonchalance from the scrutiny of the 
stranger, he met and received the fondly extended 
arms of his infant sister. 

‘Pshaw !’ thought Major Worthington, ‘ is he not 
the son of Howard Everill—and after all must I 
count the exact result—the precise per centage of 
any assistance I may render to the child of my desti- 
tute friend.’ ‘If,’ he continued aloud, ‘ we can think 
of nothing more promising for this young man, I can 
give him immediate employment in my office. He 
has of course received an education that fits him 
at least for the duties of an under-writer, and if 
worthy of his name I trust it will be in my power to 
afford him a further and more efficient patronage.’ 

The father’s eye brightened. ‘Verni,’ he said, 
‘ has been subjected to little probing, since his return ; 
and I own I am somewhat fearful his attainments 
have fallen far short of my hopes. But under your 
eye he will have strong inducement for exertion, and 
most unhesitatingly——most joyfully—do I consign him 
to your direction.’ 

few preliminary arrangements were necessary, and 
early the following morning, Verni Everill had re- 
ceived the parting blessing of his father, and was on 
his way to the residence of his long-tried and still 
faithful friend. During their journey Major Wor- 
thington strove to elicit something more of the mind 
and character of his young acquaintance ; but his 
own varied and animated remarks, fraught as they, 
were with the richness of a highly cultivated intellect, 
called forth little or no respense. ‘The subjects of 
science, of business, of general information, and the 
higher interests of the day, had evidently no part in | 
the young man’s thought ; and the enquiries he made 
relative to his former pursuits, only resulted in the 
mortifying conviction that they had been exclusively 
those of pleasure and of mere superficial embellish- 
ment. ‘Rather an unpromising auxiliary in the line 
of business,’ thought the Major, and his imagination 
ran back with a melancholy retrospect over the 
propable capabilities and early promise, which mis- 
taken indulgence and idle privilege liad so heavily 
obscured. 

‘T trust, my dear Verni,’ said M 





jor Worthington, 





after their arrival at 


*I trust I shall find you a 


os he ushered him the morn 


; are to be 





7 saw +} Lin 
passed Ove®r ule 
} y but er 
‘ Before you begin thos 





e transcripts, continued 


the Major, handing hima statement of financial data, , 





oblige me by making out a little calculation. You 


will see’—a flush of shame deepened the polished | 


cheek of the novitiate, as he threw a deprecating 
glance over the paper. 


‘I fear sir, indeed, I--I—have never attended par- | 


ticularly to figures.’ 

‘ Humph—you will do it then if you please, James,’ 
and giving Everill some further directions, the discon- 
certed functionary sat down to his own labors. 

‘ Have you finished that copy ? he sometime after 
enquired of the youth, who bent over his work with a 
still flushed and confused brow ; ‘why, Verni, this 
will never do—it is a perfect scrawl—the orthography 
too, one, two, three, worse and worse, it is all a jargon. 
Why, look at this,’ he continued, snatching the sheet 
trom the industrious James, ‘ not an error—not a blot 
But I forget,’ he added in 
atone of kindness, ‘ that you have not been educated 
at the desk. Practice will soon make your tasks less 
difficult, but at present only the utmost care and atten- 
tion can enable you to do them justice. Meanwhile 
my dear Verni, I do not wish your whole time should 
be devoted to the business of the office. Iam anxious 
you should acquire that general knowledge, which 
can alone fit you for extensive usefulness. I will 
immediately furnish you with some elementary books, 
and by rising early you will have an hour for study 
before I call youto the labors of the desk.’ I am 
glad to find him susceptible of mortification at any 
rate,’ thought the Major, as he now turned from the 
einbarrassed and silent Everill— if he has any dor- 
mant faculties, pride will now give them impulse.’ 
But Major Worthington was not altogether aware of 
the resistless power, that habit exercised over human 
purpose. His young dependent was indeed humbled, 
deeply—painfully—and many a burning thought pass- 
ed over his brain, ere he finally sunk to repose with 
the tranquilizing resolve, that the morrow should be 
devoted to intense exertion, and assiduous industry. 
The morrow’s sun glared brightly through his curtains 
ere he woke to its fulfillment, and an immediate sum- 
mons to breakfast, told him that the hour permitted 
him for study was added to the many, that had passed 
and * left no trace.’ 

*‘ Have you copied all that this morning,’ he enquir- 
ed of his fellow-writer, as with a cheek again pain- 
fully deepened he sat down to his own appointed task. 

‘ Why not, pray? Icould scarcely have done less.’ 

Kverill mended his pen ; the conciousness of be- 
ing so early distanced impeded his efforts— His first 
essay was a blunder—he flung. it aside and commen- 
ced anew—again and again his pen was reduced to 
a stump and flung away for another—all would not 
do. Blots, erasures, tnterlineations succeeded each 


—not an indistinct letter. 


other in increasing obscurity. The perspiration 
He threw up the window 
—a keen gust of wind lifted his papers from the table 


and scattered them over the floor—* What a chilly 


stood upon his fair brow. 


day,’ he exclaimed as he picked them up—‘ my fin- 
gers are really too numb to write.’ 
‘Hiow came that window open!’ enquired the un- 
j ing ‘Ido 
i of 


not wonder you are chilled,’ and again he was wholly 


conscious James, now quietly rising to snut it. 





din his employment. 


WL pOSsscss avery enyiavie tem 





e 1, 
his ady as hit 
Re 
i 10 ] ’ he 
vom negiecting those attainments, tha 





to give him an early introduction up- 
‘ 


anten een I; einy 
tire of youthful amusement. He sune 


Lf 


and played upon various instruments with unparal. | 


|elled sweetness—his dancing was like the Wreathings 


| 
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| of the floating vapour ; and in reading thelich 
of fancy, the rich intonations of his seal 
gave them a charm and a pathos not 
From these too he had gathered many a thought of 
light and beauty, and in the whirl of pleasure na the 
occasional excitement of awakened sentiment, he 
flung them around him like dew-drops shaken off in 
the golden sunlight. With powers like these, Vernj 
Everill was not to remain unnoticed by those, whose 
only pursuit was the annihilation of time ; the “ies 
of flattery and the calls of pleasure were now perpet. 
ually luring him from the sober round of his prescri. 
bed duties, and week after week, and month after 
month, afforded to his disappointed patron, only 
fresh proofs of his confirmed weakness and irreclaim. 
able obliquity. It was in vain that Major Worthine. 
ton, still cherishing in the son of Howard Everill, bl 
interest that nothing could efface, repeatedly and af. 
fectionately remonstrated, and that Vernj himself, 
He was enthralled ing 
net-work, impalpable indeed to his own Perceptions, 
but resisting all his efforts to break from its binding 
filaments. 
‘It will not do,’ thought the Major, as, harrassed 
with an unwonted press of business, he one day en. 


ter works 
Iting voice 
their own, 


again and again resolved. 


tered the office, where confusion and disorder were 
‘the only traces of the absented Everill. ¢ It will not 
do—I must commence a new page with this boy and 
if’—a letter just handed him broke off the thought, 
‘ For God’s sake what is the meaning of this?” he ex. 
claimed, starting as he ran over its contents, as if a 
serpent had coiled around his heart. He examined 
the date, and again he ran it hurriedly over. 

‘No, there is no possibility of mistake ; it is even 
so,’ and he now paced the floor in extreme and pain- 
ful agitation. ‘To the writer of this letter, he had 
himself ashort time previous despatched by Everill, 
as an express, a note enclosing a considerable sum of 
m ney and involving business that admitted of nodelay. 
The letter he now held had disclosed the astounding 
fact, that this note had never been received, and the 
youth in whom despite of all his errors, he had placed 
an unreserved trust—whom he had indeed cherished 
with an almost parental fondness, was precipitated 
at once and forever, into the fearful abyss of guilt and 
shame! ‘It is all over now,’ said the grieved and 
injured Worthington ; ‘however I may have shut 
my eyes to the aberrations of folly, I may not afford 
encouragement to crime, nor give to one thus utterly 
debased a longer place in my household.’ The fol- 
lowing morning Verni Everell was summoned to his 
‘Did you not tell me the pacquet iately en- 
trusted to your conveyance was safely delivered? 
‘ Well, sir,’—but the flashing eye of the culprit quail 
ed, and there was a perceptible tremor in his usually 
clear tones. ‘No, Verni, it is not well—read this, 
handing him the letter of the preceding day, ‘and 


room. 


see for how short a space falsehood has availed you. 
Yet [called you not to reproach—that were indeed idle 
—but to tell you we must now separate. In justice to 
rnyself, to the world, to the cause of that virtue you 
have outraged, all further intercourse between us— 
al] further efforts on my part to advance your inter- 


ae ee 
‘er atan end, But, Verni isverill, evel 


ests are fore 





now I cannot east you from me wholly, as the thing you 





are; for the sake of him from whom you inherit 4 
tainless name, your dreadful secret shall be guard 
das closely as if my own soul’s honor were i0T 

evor forfeit by its disclosure. Go—return to your 
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is proffered trust + Be it so—better, far better he 
should renounce every other tie, than that the liga- 
nents binding his child to his heart should be sever- 
al Once more, go-——-and Oh, Verni, as you bear 
hence no stain upon your name that may meet the 
we of the world, let me adjure you to preserve it from 
the blight of future crime ; there is nothing as yet 
that need darken the prospects of your path ; nothing 
of forfeited honor, or dark suspicion to surmount in 
your future exertions. Even from my own memory 
ynless it be recalled by further shame, this dreadful 
xene’—for upon the fixed features and moveless at- 
fitude of the wretched youth there was a fearful ex- 
pression of agony—‘ should be forever effaced ; or at 
least only retnembered as a dream of horror.’ Over- 


some with his own emotions, Major Worthington ab- | 


nptly left the room, and a moment after, Verni Evy- 
tl] rushed wildly from the house. 

‘And what can have become of the poor misguided | 
wy? thought Major Worthington, as a few weeks | 
ster a letter from his friend, expressing many a fond 
hope for the child, whom he yet believed under his | 
protecting care, indirectly, but conclusively informed 
him that instead of returning home to the paternal | 
rof, he had thrown himself upon the world’s wide | 
nths, without guide or support. ‘I cannot answer 
tis letter,’ he continued, ¢ till Ihave traced him out.’ 
But all inquiry was wholly unavailing. No trace of 
the fugitive, beyond a journey, marked with indica- 
tions of apparent frenzy, to the nearest town, could 
te discovered ; and the unfortunate Everill had at 
lngth to learn a part of those circumstances from 
which, however delicately veiled, a mind like his, 
ieenly alive to the slightest moral obligation, and 
vith every sense quickened by paternal Jove te a gift 
{fearful perception, must necessarily draw inferen- 
ws, if not of crime, at least of ingratitude, of folly, 
adofdishonor. It is happy perhaps for man, that 
the wave of life is forever hurrying him on—on, with 
astormy impetus, requiring the exertion of the soul’s 
imost strength without pausing over the blighted 
topes and mournful wrecks, the Past has scattered 
round him. The deep regret which these events 
et upon the heart of Major Worthington was grad- 


uly merged in new and more immediate interests. 


The war of the revolution, then drawing to a close, | 


iad blocked up many of the avenues of his former 
jusperity ; while those ceaseless, but quietly-pro- 
fessing revolutions, connected with the laws of the 
inverse, and involving all things of time, had grad- 
ully underminded the remaining fabric of his fortunes. 
Now interests had at last grown up between him and 


is well earned honors, and the official trusts, which | 


la hed « ae . ; i 
‘iad supported with unblemished fame, passed, still 


without a strain of obloquy, to other and perhaps less 


worthy aspirants. For all this however, he found an 


‘uivalent in the sudden freedom, which an exemption 


“im public cares at length afforded him of indulging 
telong stifled yearnings of a rich and benevolent 
uuture. The sweet waters of domestic affection had 
¥en to hin as sealed fountains, and it was only at 
“ues, when in the solemn calm which the deep mid- 


nigh =. . . . | 
“gat, with her burning stars and her hush of holiness, 
“tds upon the hearts of men, he stood by a marble | 


Sab ai “" 4° : . : > 

‘ab dimly attesting ties long since dissol*ed, that he 
Ry ? 

“med even to remember ‘such things were.’ But 
ete were those yet living, who had strong claims 


5 


| gn a cae “ 
on his kindness, and to them his feelings now in- | 


“actively turned. ‘They were the two orphan chil- 
_- deceased sister 5 and having been consigned 
, care of other relatives, they had hitherto scarce- 
Toeupied a place in his memory. ‘ But I will im- 


— seek them out,’ he now said —‘ they shall 
in 


© anew interest to my little house-hold, and I will 


|| transfer to them with interest, the love I once bore 

| their sainted mother.’ His purpose was soon effect- 
ed, and the vivid hues it had received from the warmth 
of his own heart, were at once deepened by his per- 
personal knowledge of his young and interesting re- 
lations. 

Avoline Brantford was a slight delicate girl of sev- 
enteen, possessing in a high degree that pensive 
beauty so indicative of elevation of mind and saintly 
purity of character. Something perhaps, of visiona- 

ry thought—of earthward dreaming, and the cherish- 
ed imaginings of the deep, fond heart, might have 
been traced in the misty tenderness of her dark, mel- 
ancholy eyes. 


Avoline’s young life had passed in 
that loneliness of spirit, which gathers all its tides 
into one only current, giving ita depth’ and a color- 
ing of shadowy power, unknown to the joyous and 


diverging fountains of sought and mingled affections. | 


Avoline had been reared among relatives, not friends; 
a family of daughters whose slender claims to admi- 


ration were little advanced by the surpassing loveli- | 


ness of the war, barred her from that tenderness 
which her gentle virtues must otherwise have awa- 
kened; and the young orphan, whose heart, like the 
vines of spring, hourly put forth its delicate tendrils 
for support, still passed unheeded on, the only being 
amid a gay and numerous household admitted to no 
share in its sympathies—no part in its domestic 
councils or its tenderer interests. Such was the 


charge whom Major Worthington had taken to his , 


home and his heart, and it was with a delight to 

which he had long been a stranger, that he now 

watched the soft kindlings of cheerful thought which 

kindness poured over her pensive features. Her 

brother, a noble boy of some twelve years, was a 
| far different being, but an object of scarcely less in- 
terest. He had an untamed spirit of gladness, cross- 
ing with brightness like a leaping torrent, the paths 
of all around him; and the cultivation of his mind, 
rich as it was in native gifts, but perpetually flying off 
upon some wild direction, afforded the Major an abun- 
dant source of alternate pleasure and vexation. 

‘Here sir,’ said Edward one day, ‘ is the answer to 
the problem you gave me last evening. 
better scholar than you thought me 

‘ You certainly are, my dear boy, though this is not 
the first time you have surprised me agrecably.’ 

‘Ah, dear uncle, if your praise now did not set on 
me like a stolen coat’— 


Am [not a 


‘Why Edward,’ said Major Worthington, as he | 


met the meaning glance of the laughing eye that was 
And 


lifted askance to his, ‘ is it not your own work ? 


, 


i 


to whose better scholarship are you then indebted ? | 


‘To your lame carter’s sir: you know he is ugly 


enough fora first rate scholar. Almost an Esop of a 


fellow, save that his back is as little warped as his 


He has helped me out of more than one scrape, and 
to tell the truth had no small part in writing those 
exercises, for which I was so applauded that my mod- 


esty was well nigh overpowered.’ 

‘ What, Herbert Allen !—ah! poor fellow! 1 
thought he had seen better days. Edward, those 
scars which give him so repulsive an aspect, were got 
in the defence of our so lately freed country, and they 
| should be even more honorable to him than the 
cheaper attainments of science.’ But the interest 


opportunity of speaking to him alone. 


mind of Major Worthington—not merely by the fear- | > . ; 
ful vestiges he bore of his country’s struggles—but || thington—* You have now indeed deprived me of the 
his quiet industry—his habitual silence, and an obvi- |; power to consider your individual prospects, for I can 
ons observance of the interests of his employer—was || no longer part with you from under my roof.’ 

now certainly strengthened, and he sought the earliest 


heart ; anda whole heart he has too, I assure you. | 


which the lame carter had already awakened in the ! 


| ‘I have found you,’ he said ‘too faithful a laborer 
'to resign your services without some selfish scruples, 
| but let me ask you Allen, why you do not seek an 
employment better fitting your higher capacities.’ A 
melancholy smile, to which a large scar on his cheek 


gave akind of ghastly distortion, passed over tha 


countenance of the disfigured soldier. 

‘Ah sir, if I have secured your esteem have I not 
taken one step towards future advancement ” 

‘If my powers were commensurate with my will, 
most certainly ; but my season of patronising even 
merit is gone by. If my recommendation however 
can avail you aught, be assured Herbert—’ 

‘I am perfectly content,’ interrupted the soldier, 
‘with my present services ; and if, my dear sir, I may 
hope for your friendship as a perquisite, I would by, 
no means exchange it for the cold patronage of place 
and power.’ 

‘I have never till now regretted place and power, 
thought Major Worthington, as his eye followed the 
difficult steps of the maimed carter now resuming his 
labors—‘ but if they were yet mine, you skould soon 
be differently employed. Still your interests shall 
not be forgotten, and opportunity may yet offer to 


promote them.’ 


But the philanthopic Worthington had not yet 
drained his own cup of adversity. His health had 
been for some time declining, anda lingering but 
painful disease soon after confined him to his room. 
A crowd of unsettled business, deferred from time to 
time in consequence of his long failing strength, now 
pressed upon his mind, troubling even his partial 
intervals of’ repose with a sense of probable loss and 
unacquainted responsibilities. 

‘Is there aught I can do for your relief, sir?’ en- 
quired a respectful voice at the door of his apart- 
ment. 

‘Ah, my kind fellow, Iam glad to see you-- You can 
indeed relieve, for you shall assist me in looking over 
my books and papers while I have yet strength to 
take some part in arranging them,’ and at once and 
with perfect confidence he submitted to Herbert Al- 
len, the labors of that business which had so deeply 
harrassed him. The ready perception with which 
his instructions were now listened to, and the accura- 
cy and dispatch with which they were executed, con- 
firmed this confidence. He felt indeed relieved of a 

most oppressive weight, and gradually, as he still 
grew more and more feeble, till all other cares were 
at last forgotten in the inflictions of disease, the 
whole guidance of his somewhat complicated affairs 
devolved upon the soldier. Yet still amid the contin- 
ued calls, to which this care subjected him, was Her- 
bert Allen almost perpetually in the chamber of the 
invalid— a sharer of the untired attention and cease- 
less watchings of the devoted Avoline. The cares of 
both had their reward. Major Worthington at length 
arose from the worn couch of pain, and with the glad- 
ness of returning health, again went forth over his 
fields, for he had left the city for the more pleasant 
sphere of agricultural pursuits; and through the vari- 
' ous concerns of his household, nothing of the disorder 
he an ticipated was visible. ‘There had been a watch- 
ful eye upon all the wheels of his wonted economy, and 
while he yet remembered Herbert Allen as a perva- 
ding presence in his own weary chamber, he found 
the evidences of his directing hand in every depart- 

ment of his interests. 
¢ What do I not owe you”’ said the grateful Wor- 


‘Ecan have no inducement,’ said Herbert Allen, 
‘sufficiently strong to call me from your service 
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while I am really necessary to you, but duties have | 


recently arisen, my dear sir, that with the perfect re-| 
establishment of your health will call me far hence. | 
You are aware that a new arena of action has been 
opened beyond our own frontier forests. A few 
strong spirits—men influenced by the hope of secur- 
ing a heritage for a rising family, have pierced the re- 
mote wilderness, and raised their domestic altars 
amid depths, where it is said that death is lurking in 
his most fearful shapes. 

‘Shall they be left to perish while there are yet 
strong arms and firm hearts to which no comestic 
ties give other impulse? The appeal that comes 
from these shades is net perhaps directed to those, 
around whose feet the blossoms of love, and hope, 
and happiness, are springing; but to such as I am— 
it comes with a power that may not be resisted. Nor 


is 1t alone directed to our sympathies. It is a stirring | 


call to arich field of stormy but ennobling adventure. 
It offers usa home in the midst of a magnificent cre- 
ation, or to confer value upon an otherwise valueless 
life, by rendering it an acceptable offering upon a 


proud and glorious altar.’ 
To be Continued. 





From the Boston Advosate. 
NEW ENGLAND SUPERSTITIONS. 


Turek is a beautifully written article on this subject, 
in the February number of the New England Maga- 
zine, from the pen of a highly pclished writer, Rev. 
W. B. O. Peabody. We take an extract from it, in 
order to append to it a trifling illustration, which, 
however, may not be wholly uninteresting. 

‘There is a remarkable appearance, sometimes 

geen over burying grounds and many places where 
anim:! or vegetable matter is in a state of decay, and 
which the imagination furmer!y ascribed to a walig- 
nant spirit called Will-with-the-wisp—or Jack-with- 
a-lantern. It was supposed that the meteor some- 
times misled travelers, who mistoox it for a light 
from a window, and led them into swamps where they 
died a miserable death. The appearance of this light 
is so singular, and it is so generally seen near burying- 
grounds, that it is not strarige that it should have been 
the subject of many superstitious conjectures. Dr. 
Shaw describes one which he saw in his travels in 
the Holy Land. It was in the valleys of Mount 
Ephraim, where he was journeying by night. Some- 
times it would appear concentrated into a flame of a 
eandle—then it would spread so as to cover the whole 
company with its light—then it would suddenly con- 
tract and disappear—in less than 4 minute it would 
re-appear, and spread so as to cover several acres on 
the mountains. The elf or corpse candles which are 
thouglit to portend death in Scotland, were of th's 
description. It is now known to proceed from phos- 
Phoretted hydrogen gas, and is therefore most likely 
to be seen near places of decay. 

Appearances, of a kind somewhat similar, are 
explained by electricity; they were formerly explain- 
ed by superstition. Such are the lights which are 
sometimes seen about the rigging of a ship in a storm, 
and which sea nen contrary to their usual practice, 
consider good omens. In ancient times, such lights 
have been seen, playing upon the spears of soldiers, 


and have occasioned great alarm. They are not 


common now, but are easily explained by those | 


acquainted with the science I have mentioned. I 
ence had the opportunity of secing this appearance 
when I resided in Cambridge. 
night, I walked out with some others, just after a 
thunder-shower. We stopped a while to lean upon 
the railing ofa bridge ; and one of the company taking 
eff his hat, this light was seen playing over his hair ; 


In a warm summer'| 


the same appearance was svon visible in all—not only 
on the head, but if the hand was held up, a light was 
| seen, as if proceeding from the end of each finger. 
| In superstitious times, such an appearance would have | 
| been thought to signify the death of some of the party, | 
but they are still living, though it happened about 
‘twenty years ago.’ 
| The scene to which the eloquent writer of this 
| interesting article alludes, was called freshly to our’ 
recoilection by the above extract. We were with | 
him and one other friend, at the time the phenomenon | 
occurred, and it shows how imperfect a time-keeper | 
the memory is, for the recollection of our fellow | 
student has carried it twenty years back, when it was | 
but thirteen last July. We congratulate bim and | 
ourself, that we are not so old by seven years as he 
| conjectured. 

At that time we happened to be thinking quite as 
much of * domestic relations’ and ‘ baron and feme’ 
as any other title in the law books, and the lady 
who was the depository of tlose toughts, has just 





gathered from a file of old letters, a mutilated one, in | 


which this occurrence was described. An extract 
from it, may not be uninteresting, since the writer of 
}, New England Superstitions has rendered it somewhat 
|' classical, by the polish of his pen. 
‘Camparper, Sunday eve. July 11, 1819. 
‘T have been sitting at my window, watching a 


delightful shower which has refreshed us, after a day | 


of most excessive heat, when the thermometer has 
stood at 92, in the shade. The shower has been 
followed by the gathering of thick gloomy clouds, 
which hang heavily on the horizon. Just before the 
shutting out of the twilight I took a stroll with two 
friends, and we lingered upon a bridge which hangs 
over the Charies River, a dark, slugyish stream, to 
gaze upon the very striking aspect which the heavens 
presented. The clouds were literally piled up in 
massy heaps on one side of the horizon, while on the 
other, the last streaks of twilight and a few stars 
were struggling to throw a parting reflection upon the 
stream. The thunder was only heard in a very 
distant echo, but the clouds were pouring forth their 
electricity with a vividness that was startling. I 
never beheld such varied flashes. The fluid not only 
seemed to assume every fantastic shape, as it shot 
over the dark ground of the clouds, but it diffused 
itself in streams, which were frequently so powerful 
‘they seemed to come in visible contact with the rail- 


ings of the bridge on which we were standing. It 


was easy to embody to the eye of fancy the images 
which superstition has transformed into contending 
armies, and fiery omens in the sky. At length the 
| twilight expired, and the stars went out, leaving the 

lightning alone, unaccompanied by thunder. The air 
_ had become completely saturated, (if that will express 
| my meaning) with electricity. One of us taking off 
| his hat, the other exc'aimed that his head was on 
fire ! The fluid had formed upon the hair, as a partial 
,Non-conductor, and upon rubbing it, the electricity 
played upon each particular hair, in little lambent 
(flames, as if the dust of a most exquisite diamond had 
| been sprinkled overthe head. J never saw electricity 
j exhibited so perfectly. We could pull out a number 
\of hairs, hold them up to the dark sky, and perceive 
| the little flame upon each, of a white, distinct and 
permanent light. My hair did not exhibit the phe- 
nomenon as distinctly as my companions, owing I 
presume, to the fact that mine was light and theirs 


tricity, and isolated, for when the hand was held up, 
the flame was seen passing off from every finger. 
We were prepared now, to see or believe any thing 
marvelous in the elements, and had the Greenland 





black. We seemed to have been charged with elec. || 


armies begun to muster in the heavens 
looked calmly on, Two distant lights, on the adioin 
| ing marshes, were transformed with ease, into Wit 
|o’-the-wisps, and we were quite confident for half an 
hour, that we saw them rise and fall, explode and 
expire and relume, and believed it all to be the real 
| feats of Jack-of-the-lantern, until a smart shower 
began to rattle upon us, and beat up the quarters of 
|Our imagination.’ 


» We should 





| 

| From the New York, Mirror, 

| CITY OF WASHINGTON 

| WasuncTon, during the recent session of Congress 
has been unusually attractive. All its boarding houses, 
hotels, and other ordinary receptacles for strangers, 
have been overflowed. A good deal of style is seca 


| there, and a variety of interesting character, The 
icity,as every body knows, or ought to know 


sprinkling of houses over a large plain, at such ince 
dinate distances from each o'her as to render boot 
making and hackney coach driving more than usually 
profitable trades. There is but one street, Pennsyl. 
vania avenue, worthy of the name, which, from its 
length and breadth, and the fact that it is the grand 
thoroughfare, assumes an air of importance, although 
without displaying any fine buildings. The private 1. 
sidences of the great folks are away off in this direc. 
tion, and that, adding but little to the appearance of 
the town ; and the citizens theinselves liye snugly 
and comfortably together, with no marked difference 
to distinguish them from the inhabitants of other large 
villages, except a somewhat arrogant demeanor, and 
peradventure a contemptuous smile in the face of a 
New-Yorker or a Philadelphian, who should praise 
the city-hall or the United States bank. By the way 
it is a curious characteristic of human nature, that 
we often feel proud of events and objects with ~ hich 
we have had nothing whatever to do. A Washingto. 
nian, who sees Mr. President every day, considers 
the natural curiosity of a stranger as an inferiority. 
We ourselves have felt not a little elevated while 
pointing out to a Philadelphian the dense forest of 
masts which crowd the wharves of our native city 5 
and we observed a young friend swaggering about 
| one morning with an uncommon superciliousness, 
much to our perplexity, till we learned that he had 
accidentally eaten an oyster-pic in the saloon of the 
capitol, at the same table with Mr. Washington Ir. 
ving and Mr. Clay. This metropolitan feeling per 
vades all classes in Washington. 

The finest prospect is from the terrace of the capi- 
tol. It is really uncommonly striking and beautiful. 
The hillis abrupt, and sufficiently high to command a 
panoramic view of the city and surrounding country. 
The picture is heightened by the Potomac and the op- 
| posite shore, and in the distance the President's 
_ house, a palace-like looking building, and the capita 
| itself, which is superb. This magnificent edifice one 

can scarcely get tired of perusing. You may ride 

round it aguin and again—view it from every position 

—at every period—it continues to grow upon the ad- 
|miration. Its peculiar situation, added to its lofty 
| architectural beauties, puts one in mind of Rome. 
|| The illusion is quite dispelled, however, by peeping 
| into the house of representatives, and hearing the es- 
| pecial bad grammar flowing from the lips of some of 

those republican legislators. The session lately tet 
'minated, has been prolific of opportunities for elo- 
|| quence, and has produced much spirited and interest- 
|ing discussion. In the senate, Messrs. Clay, Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Rives, and several others, presented 
specimens of speaking sufficient to reflect honor upon 
any body ever assembled. Each is great, although 
in a widely different way. We pressed into the sea- 
ate-chamber one day with a large crowd to-hear Mr. 
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wadet oppoee Mr. Clay’s bill for modifying the ta- 
f It is indeed quite an interesting scene—this 
ll. 


arena, wh 
important 
nbc, a0 


neet in t ; 
50, was well attested by the multitudes who || 
oy 


fironged into the apartment, and among whom ladies | 
pred a great majority. These fair daughters of | 
Columbia were accommodated with seats by the po- || 
igeness of the learned senators, to the utter discomfi- | 
vw of whole benches of dandies and others‘of the ) 
mile kind, who fancied themselves secure. After 

much pressure and toiling, much rustling of silk, nod- 
ding of feathers, and glancing of jewels, &c. the one 
stlength settled into unmoving silence, each one con- | 
yaced that however abominably uncomfortable was | 
jesituation he occupied, it was useless to strive af- | 
wrabetter. A speaker rose—heads were turned— || 
ecks stretched--mouths (women’s and all) closed— || 
hear Mr. Webster address the United States’ sen- 





} 











ate. 
Mr. Webster is indeed an orator. Give him-the 


right side, and he will fire your soul as well as con- 
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torted into all sorts of unnatural and distressing atti-|| nearly savage. His eyes glare and flash, and his 
tudes and situations, prepared to go. At the sight of || glances fall upon his opponent with the fierceness of 
ere the men in whose hands at this deeply || ! 


Mr. Clay’s tall, peculiar, and commanding person, at || atiger’s. We shall not soon forget his look, tone,. 


crisis are reposed the destinies of the re-||the sound of his low deep voice—at the thoughts of | and action, when turning to Mr. Webster, who had 
d we may almost add the cause of freedom, j his known genius—-and the anticipation of the reply || opposed his bill, purporting to compromise the tariff 
he confil.ct of intellect and genius. That it|| which appeared to have been some time burning in || question, and to conciliate the now conflicting parties 


his bosom--the motion of the crowd was checked. || of the nation—he exclaimed, 
The relaxed toe was again braced—the relieved | ‘I want to see no sacked cities—no smoking ham- 
shoulder again put in requisition--the fatigued ear lets—no conquering armies—no desolated plains—no 
once more erect—the fair neck stretched—the seal of | streams of American blood shed by American arms !” 
silence again set upon the pretty mouths, whence the | We scarcely before knew the power and emphasis 
sparkling stream of long repressed conversation was which declamation can add to simple words ; no man 
already bubbling up. Every thing again was still, can hear Henry Clay when excited, pouring out his 
and unmoving. || soul in language than which nothing can be more mu- 
We are not bigoted in politics, and can admire || sical, without acknowledging himself under the spell 
eloquence of either or any party ; and the eloquence || ofa master potent in the art of eloquence. 
of Mr. Clay—whether right or wrong—is assuredly Mr. Calhoun, as a speaker, is equally removed from 
persuasive, spirit-stirring and. extraordinary. His || the impressive deliberation of Webster, and the strong 
qualifications are’ numerous, and of nearly the highest | impulses and overpowering bursts of Clay. His deli- 
kind, both physical and mental. A fountain of fervid _very is rapid and inelegant. He has not studied the 
feeling at his heart enables him to inspire, to enchant | effect of manner, and he appears ignorant and careless 
—throws his hearers off their guard by sudden pas-| Of the force which elocution may add to language. 
sionate beautiful appeals—tender—patriotic—to the || His words are spoken with a fluent haste almost in- 
prejudices or the poctry of their natures, and he seems, | compatible with distinctness, and are clipped and 


since your reason, He has the argumentative power \|by the stream of Ins own thoughts and emotions, to | shortened with no attention to their orthography. 


(the practised lawver, and with a perfect self-pos- 
gssion, he deliberately relates his opinion, and only 
m certain occasions bursts forth into enthusiasm. | 
eis, in general, stow, sure, impressive, and seems | 
iy have we!l considered the subject. On the Union he | 


tas scarcely ever touched without rising in vigor, 
feling, and poetry. Splendid passages have flashed 
fom him with fiery vehemence, stricken out by con- 
fict with men who arraign his political opinions— | 
tho shook his associations of country, and who ap- 
gach with the brand lighted and raised to fire the | 
mple of American glory. Nothing can be more 


nirit-stirring than the exclamations of Mr. Webster, || 


onthese occasions. Nothing more dazzling than | 
wmeof his grand pictures. They should be hung | 
tp before every cye—they should be worn in every | 
bosom. He has been triumphantly irresistible, bear-| 
ing down all before him. The heart of the country | 
tas spoken through his lips; and while pleading for | 
theunion of the states—for the dignity, glory, free- | 
dom, and happiness of the republic—one could almost | 
magine that the spirits of Washington, and Hamil- | 
ton, and Jefferson, and Hancock, and a crowd of de- | 
parted heroes and statesmen, were leaning from the 
valls, and cheering him on. 

Mr. Clay is widely different from Mr. Webster. It 
does not matter much to him whether his side is right | 
wrong. If right, he is resplendent—it wrong, he 
swonderful. Nothing can be more specious and 
convincing than his defence of a bad position—noth- 
ng (except truth) more powerful than his attack of a 
good one. We had the pleasure to hear him in reply 
toMr. Webster. ‘I'he latter had been several hours 
almly and forcibly endeavoring to overthrow the 
measure of the other, and Webster is no common an- 
gonist. His repeated arguments and heavy appeals, 
were evidently felt in the quarter where they were di- 
reted. They were like the blows of a battle-axe, 
vielded by the arm of a giant, and the fabric shook, 
tnd the gates trembicd to their base. It reminded us 
fthe Black Knight at the storming of Front-de- 
Beuf’s castle, the fatal strokes of whose axe were 
teard above all the din of the battle. At length he 
tested. The work seemed done, when Mr. Clay 
‘rang up with an eagerness which proved very 
phinly that the work was not done. The auditors 
¥ho had been sitting, standing, stretching—some 
lunging by a toe to a chair—some leaning on a shoul. 


be borne away himself. For the communication of || Yet, when the more theatrical and tragic force of Clay 
his ideas, an ever ready and lavish flow of words fur- || fades from the mind, and one becomes familiar with 
nishes him with a vehicle which never fails. He has |, Mr. Calhoun’s hurried utterance, his elegant !anguage, 
‘all the poetry of thought, aided by all the art and his comprehensive views of the subject, his manly and 
melody of language. His sentences fall on the ear clear and deepening eloquence in its turn charms the 
‘and the heart, at once gratifying the intellect and | hearer, and all minor and accidental peculiarities are 
|rousing up the soul, and after a burst of eloquence | merged in the general interest which he excites. 
|which roils over the heads of the crowd, leaving a In leaving the capital, where at this crisis in the 
| deep silence, like that which succeeds sudden thun- history of our country the flags, waving over the 
\der, his voice is lulled to a low sweet impressive tone || dome, give token that the two bodivs of corgress are 
| his vehement manner is softened, and his words | holding their debates, one cannot but muse a moment 
‘ Draw audience and attention still as night, |; upon the interest which overspreads the spot, and 
Or summez’s noon-tide air.’ || hope that the high and honorable men in whose hands, 
A deep and powerful voice is one of Mr. Clay’s pe- || not only the destinies of this nation—but of the cause 
| culiarities, and he manages it with adroituess. It is, | of freedom over all the globe are entrusted, will never 
jat times, what our opera-goers would call a very betray their deep responsibilities. 
| sweet bass, and is heard distinctly in every modula- 
| tion. Indeed, in any stranger, it would be by itself 
|all-sufficient to arrest every ear. His pronunciation | 
lis also of a singular kind, and will never be forgotten 
| by those in whose minds it is associated with his ejo- 
‘quence. His face and head are more peculiar than 
iall. One would never dream of calling them hand- 
| some. Did they belong to any body else—to a lower 
| intellect-—to an obscurer man—they might induce 
| quite the opposite opinion. But he who has stood all 





FTEAND-SUAKING IN JAMAICA. 

Were I to designate Jamaica as a conimunity, I 
would call it a hand-shaking people. IL have often 
laughed heartily upon seeing two cronies meeting in 
| the streets of Kingston after a temporary separation ; 
'| when about a pistol-shot asunder both would begin to 
‘| tug and rug at the right-hand glove, but it is frequently 
/a mighty serious affair in that hissing hot climate to 

get the gauntlet off; they approach,—one, a smart 
day on one leg to listen to him—who has felt his se- || urbane little man, who would not disgrace St. Jame’s 
ducing poetry steal into the soul, and his voice some- || Street, being more kiln-dried and less moist in his 


times bursting on his ear like a war-trumpet—till the | corporeals than his country friend, has contrived to 
blood now mounted to the temple—then left the cheek | extract his paw, and holds it out in act to shake. 
| 





colorless, till the flesh crept upon the shoulder, and 1 ‘Ah! how do you do, Ratoon ” quoth the Kings- 
the heart leaped in his bosom—will never hear a pro- | ton man. 
nunciation—or see a head—or a face—or an expres- | ‘Quite well, Shingles,’ rejoins the gloved, a stout 


| sion like Clay’s, without peculiar pleasure. His coun- || red-faced sudoriferous yam-fed planter, dressed in 
|tenance is rugged and rough-hewn. There is none | blue-white jean trowsers and waistcoat, with long 
of the smoothness of youth, and health, and simple || Hessian boots drawn up to his knee over the former, 
content; on the contrary, it is marked with time, || and a span-new square-skirted blue coatee, with lots 
thought, care, and it is said a somewhat reckless || of clear brass buttons ; a broad-brimmed black silk 
mode of living. Without intending any disrespect, || hat, worn white at the edge of the crown—wearing & 
he reminds us of one of Milton’s great orato:s— very small neckloth, about which shoots up an enor- 








‘Deep on his front engraven | mous shirt collar, the peaks of which might serve for 
Deliberation sat and public care ; | winkers to a starting horse, and carrying a large whip 
And princely counset in bis face yet shone, |in his hand—* Quite well, my dear fellow,’ while he 


Majestic though in ruin.’ | persists in dragging at it—the other homo all the 


While they under his influence confess lie is not || while standing in the absurd position of a finger-post. 
handsome, they, at the same time feel that the beauty || At length off comes the glove—piecemeal perhaps— 
of Apollo would detract from his identity, and dimin. || a finger first, for instance—then a thumb—at length 
ish the interest with which he is now regarded. || they tackle to, and shake each other like the very 








der against a pillar—squeezing—squeezed and dis- 








There are times when the expression of his face is 





devil—not a sober pump-handle shake, but a regular: 
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jiggery jiggery, as if they were trying to dislocate 
each other’s arms—and, confound them, they don’t 
let go—they cling like suc ker fish, and talk and wal- 
lop about, and throw themselves back and laugh, and 
then another jiggery jiggery. 

On horseback, this custom is conspicuously ridicu- 
lous—I have nearly gone into fits at beholding two 
men carecring along the road at a hand-gallop—each 
on a goodish horse, with his negro boy astern of him 
on amule, in clean frock and trowsers, and smart 
lazed hat with broad gold band, with massa’s umbrella 
in a leathern case slung across his shoulders, and 
his portmanteau behind him on a mail pillion covered 
with a snow-white sheep’s fleece—suddenly they 
would pull up on recognizing each other, when, tuck- 
ing their whips under their arms, or crossing them in 
their teeth, it may be—they would commence the 
jugging and riving operation. In this case-—Shingle’s 
bit of blood swerves, we may assume—Ratoon rides 
at him—Shingle fairly turns tail, and starts out at full 
speed, Ratoon thundering in his rear, with stretched- 
out arm ; and it does happen, I am assured, that the 
hot pursuit often continues for a mile, before the 
desired clapperclaw is obtained. But when two lusty 
planters meet on horseback, then indeed Greek meets 
Greek. They begin the interview by shouting to each 
other, while fifty yards off, pulling away at the gloves 
all the while--‘How are you Canetop ?--glad to see 
you, Canetop. How do you do, I hope’.—* How are 
you, Yamfu, my dear fellow ?’ their horses fretting 
and jumping all the time—and if the Jack Spaniards 
or gadflies be rife, they have, even when denuded for 
the shake, to spur at each other, more like a Knight 
Templar and a Saracen charging in mortal combat, 
than two men merely struggling to be civil ; and after 
all they have often to get their black servants along- 
side to hold their horses, for shake they must, were 
they to break their necks in the attempt. Why they 
won’t shake hands with their gloves on, I am sure J 
can’t tell. It would be much cooler and nicer—lots 


of Scotchmen in the community too. 
Biackwood’s Magazine 





From the Gambier Observer. 
A VISIT TO POMPEIE. 
Naptes, Octoser 6th, 1832 
We met a few Italian soldiers in the streets of Pom- 
peii but their appearance there grated on the feelings. | 
An Italian soldier before the guard house of a Roman | 
town! Why, the weight o! a suit of Roman armour, | 
such as has been picked up in this place, and is now | 
exhibited in the Studii of Naples, would bear downa_ 
modern Italian warrior and lay him lifeless upon the 
ground. The article tobe seen is a beautiful helmet 
with the Destruction of Troy sculptured on it, that is 
nearly as much asa stout man can lift. The garrison 
of Pompeii appears also to have been well disciplined 
as well as muscular; askeleton was found inthe sen- 
try box without the Herculaneum gate, and in the sol- 
diers’ quarter at the Forum Nundinariunr, several 
skeletons were dug out from among the helmets and 
shields, and other armour. 

The streets of Pompeii are generally straight, but 
short and narrow, except the Via Consularis, which 
is about one third as wide as the streets of Philadel- 
phia, and runs quite through the town. They are 
paved with lava, and usually have side walks raised 
about six inches above the general level. The wheel- 
ruts, which in some of them are pretty deep, are not 
quite so far apart as those caused by a modern car- 


riage. The houses, with very few exceptions, were 
never more than one story in height, were generally 


small, with flat roofs, and according to our notions 


of things, uncomfortable. They were often without | tiful frescos; nearit was discovered a skeleton ofa lady, | 
windows, and when openings were left for light and |! and three other persons, and among them a small quan- 


‘| air, they were, except ina few cases, without glass ; 
‘some of them appear to have horn fora substitute : 
'| the glass in the handsomest edifice was thick and not 
|very transparent. 
private dwellings were inferior to ours in comfort, the 
public places, the baths, theatres, &c. surpassed ours 
in magnificence. The dwellings of the wealthier cit- 


izens are usually entered by a narrow passage or ves- | 


tibule, at the end of which we came to an open court, 
with areservoir six or seven inches in depth, in the 
centre, and surrounded with rooms opening into it ; the 
rooms are small, and have no other opening but the 
doorway, but the walls are generally, ornamented with 
handsome frescos, and the doors, both ofthe chambers 
and court, are of rich mosaic. From this court we 
pass into other courts or saloons mostly surrounced in 
asimilar manner, sometimes with asmall garden ora 
fountain on one side. 

After this general description, I will carry you 
through the city, glancing as we pass ata few of the 
objects most worthy of note. Let me promise how- 
ever that most of the portable articles worth preserv- 
ing, including many of the mosaics and frescos, have 
been transported to Naples and are now to be seen in 
the galleries of its studii. 

The approach to Pompeii from Herculaneum leads 
bya house called the villa of Diomede: it has two 
stories, and is one of the largest buildings disentomb- 
ed. One of the rooms hada large glazed bow-window. 
Under the porticos which surroud the garden, are cel- 
lars, in which are omphorae, showing that they were 
probably wine cellars. Twenty skeletons were found in 
these vaults, one with valuable gold ornaments and 
with a purse of copper coins in the hand. Two other 
skeletons witha key were found near the private door 
of the garden. Opposite to this house are the tombs 
of the family of Diomede, and the road from this to 
the gate of Pompeii, a distance of 300 yards, is lined 
on each side with handsome tombs in good preserva- 
tion. Pompeii is approached bya street of tomb. 

At the gate is a sentry-box : in it were found a lance, 
part ofa helmet anda skeleton. 

Pompeii had double walls, through which were four 
principal entrances. That from Herculaneum is 
through an arch for carriages, and asmaller one on 
each side for foot passengers. Passing through this 
we came— : 

1. Immediately on the right to what was probably the 
post-house. Here were found horses’ bones in the 
stables, three ears and rings resembling wheel tires. 

2. A building on the left for medicated portions — 
Here were found astove and marble counter, with 
marks of cups or glasses onit. This kind of shops ap- 
pears to have been numerous in Pompeii. 

3. House of the Vestals.—A pretty large building 
and handsome. Skeletons of a man and a dog, toge- 
ther with gold ornaments for ladies, were discovered 
here. 

4, An anatomical theatre—A large number of surgi- 
calinstruments were found here, some resembling those 
of modern times. 

5. A custom house.—Steelyards resembling-our own, 
but banging by a ring, instead of moving ona delicate 
pivot as ours do, were found here, together with leaden 
weights. 

6. Soap manufactory, called so from the articles found 
in it. 

7. Public baking house.—Here are four corn mills, an 
| oven andastable. Vases and heaps of corn turned to 
charcoal, were discovered here. 
| 8. House of Caius Sallust, alarge and very handsome 
| edifice, adorned with courts, marble columns, and beau- 


| tity of money, a silver mirror, bracelets, 


In proportion, however, as the | 


| ty-two of bronze, wrapped up in a cloth. 


and i 
&e. _ rings, 


9. A Farrier’s shop. 
10. Another bake-shop. 
11. Probably a hotel: near this ten skeletons Were 
| found. 
12. Chemist’s shop. 
13. Eating house. 
14. House of the Edile Pansa : large and Very splen. 
did. 5 

15. House ofa Dramatic Poet: large and highly or. 
_namented ; gold ornaments in abundance and satin 
utensils were discovered here. 


4 
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16. Public Baths, nearly entire and very splendid, 

17. From these baths we were taken to see the great. 
est wonder of the place, and indeed one of the great. 
est wonders that ancient times have produced. It was 
excavated about atwelve month since. Itisa mosaic 
about 18 feet long and 9 in height, and represents a 
battle between the armies of Alexander and Dariys, 
Most of the figures are on horse back, and the boldness 


of conception and excellence of execution in every part 
of the picture are astonishing. Alexander, who is in 
the front, has just pierced a warrior, probably the son 
of Darius, through with his lance ; and the horror of the 
aged king, the faintness of the dying man, and the feel. 
ing of proud triumph mixed with unsated and unsatia. 
ble fury in the conqueror, are admirably expressed, 
Some portions of the picture have been destroyed, prob. 
ably by the earthquake that preceded the cruption, and 
the rest are inso tender a state that they cannotbere. 
moved ; but it is inclosed and guarded both from the 
weather and human violence. The mansion seems to 
have been a magnificent one, and was ornamented with 
numerous other fine mosaics, which onr admiration of 
the other did not allow us time to examine with much 
care. In acourt back of this picture was a handsome 
tabie and a triple line of amphorae not yet entirely dug 
out. 

18. Temple of Fortune.—An inscription on the wall 
of its selle informs us that ‘Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
son of Marcus, erected, at his own private expense 
this temple to Fortuna Augusta.’ It stands ona cor- 
ner, on the Via-Consularis, was small but very pret- 
ty. 

19. Forum Civile. My limits forbid me to say much 
of this, and] am therefore loth to say any thing; the 
approach to it is through a lofty triumphal arch, cover- 
ed porticoes with columns of trasertion like three sides 
of it; it hasa rostrum, and adjoining it are temples to 
Jupiter, to Venus, to Romulus, a pantheon, a curia, &e. 
the sight from any of which must have been very Im- 
posing. 

2), Lane containing the twelve superior deities. 

21. Temple of Hercules. 

22. Tragic theatre. 

23. Tribunals for masters of property. 

24. Temple of Isis, with the secret stairs leading to 
a palace behind the statue of the goddess, whence the 
priests delivered the oracles, The altars before this 
temple had the bones of victims still remaining on them; 
behind it is achamber, probably the refectory of the 
priests, who seein to have been dining at the moment 
of the eruption, as eggs, wine, bones of fishes, ham and 
fowls were found on and near the table. Bread ina 
state of coal was also found in the refectory, and in 
the kitchen were discovered pots containing eatables, 
and askeleton leaning against a wall with an axe m its 
hand. Another skeleton was discovered here with three 
hundred and sixty coins of silver, eight of gold, and for- 
This temple 
added largely to the studii at Naples, in candelabra, 
statues, terra-cotta vessels and various other house- 


hold utensils. 


—— 
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95, Temple of A‘sculapius. 
95, Sculptors’s shop. 
97. Comic theatre. 
theatre have been found at Pompeii. 

9g, Amphitheatre. This edifice stands at some dis- 
tance from the objects above noticed: it has twenty 
jurrows of seats and could accommodate ten thousand 


persons. It was discovered in the reign of Murat. He 


ordered the ground within and around it to be cleared || 


away in fifteen days—w hich was done. 
99, The Forum Nundinarium. In the prison adjoin- 
ing this forurn was found an Iron machine, resembling 


gocks, and skeletons with their ancle bones inserted || 


through the holes. 
3), The Nola gate. 
the city, or rather one side of it, but without being able 


to notice more than a small portion of the interesting | 


abjects that mect us here on every side. It isa pity 
that every thing could not have been left just as the 
excavations found it, since many articles have lost 
much of their affecting interest by ‘he removal, but 
fom the unroofed state of the houses and the constant 
exposure to pillage, the wisdom of the course adopted 
‘py the at will be seen. seen. 


INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 


A writer in the New-York Mirror, gives this lament | 
of an Indian Warrior of Yamassee tribe, over the | 


maves of his fathers, and recollection and affection 
his youth; itis the ‘majesty of grief without its 
weakness.’ 

‘They are gone—all gone—the morning finds 
them not ; the night covers them. My feet have no 
companion in the chase ; the hollow rocks give me 
tack only their echoes. Washattee, where art thou? 
Qnthe far hills thou hast found the valley of joy, 
and the plum groves that are forever in bloom. Who 
hall find thy bones, my brother, who takes off thy 
soil? Thou art all unattended in the valley of joy, and 
ie plum groves that are forever in bloom. Who | 
iull find thy bones, my brother, who take off thy 
gol? Thou art all unattended in the valley of joy, 
ud the ghosts of the slain bend about the with many 
fowns. Where is the maid of thy bosom ? Comes | 
te with smoking venison ; does she dress thy food | 
tthe board, where the hunter sits down at the eve- | 
ing? Thou art lain in the morning, Washattee, and 
ty son forgot to rise. I sing for ie the hymn of, 
ieath—the war song for many victories. Thou wert 
nighty i in the chase—the high hilldid not overcome 
tie, The boyhood was like the manhood of other 
wen; thou did’st not sleep in thy childhood. Well 
il they name thee the young panther—the might | 
ind the eye of the y oung panther’ s mother was thine. 
Sickness led from thee affrighted, and thou laughed | 
— vat the black paints of Estuto. 

‘e, when thou swamest, bore thee not with it: thou 
ite put it aside as an infant. Thou werta long 
mow in the chase, as thy flight was on the strong 
winds, Who shall mate thee, my brother? What 


dieftain stood up like 
iV glory j 


The strong 


Washattee? And the day of 
scone, 0 me. th the fetherof m any ki 
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T'wo tickets of admission to the 


Ihave thus led you quite through | 


l| 





their ruins, and lives lonely among them. 


Thy glories are the graves of many enemies; thy own 
grave is unknown. Thou art scattered tothe broad 
winds, and hast fallen upon the waters, they have car- 


ried thee down with them away, and the hunters of 


the hill find thee not. A curse is gone forth upon thee, 
and thou art smitten with death.’ 





From the Medley. 
SONG. 

| Tune— Humors of Glen.’ 

| Ox! give ime the hills, and the woods, and the mountains, 
| The blue sky my shelter—the heather my floor,— 

| The sunny lakes, cascades, and moss-circled fountains, 

| Oh ! give me these beauties, I ask for no more. 


Ye may tell me of cities, their sweets, and their blisses, 


The bright forms of beauty, the soft melting kisses, 
The half speaking look, and the soul-thrilling sigh. 


Ye may tell me of these, but I'll tell ye of singing, 

| Far away in the woodlands, sequester’d and lone,— 
Of the blithe startling music, that, swelling and ringing, 
From the wild bird, shall make ye confess ye have none. 


| I can tell ye of beauty—the perfect complexion— 

The fair healthy cheek, slightly shaded with dun,— 
*Twould betray ye to think ’tis the gentle reflection 

Of the rose leaf, when dyed by the rays of the sun. 


I can tell ye of symmetry—graceful, bewitching, 
Of dark eyes, of kisses, of accents that thrill,— 

I can tell ye of sighs that are speaking and—catching, 
For they dwell in the cot—on the side of the hill. 


Yes tis there dwells my Mary, surrounded by nature— 
Rock, hill, wood and valley, and murmuring grove,— 
Its clear air hath heightened the charms of each feature, 


*Tis nature has taught her the lesson of love. 


And the love of her innocent heart I have tested, 
She is gentle, confiding, and modest, and free, 
For her love, the dark current of sorrow I’ve aaee 


And her heart, dreams, and wishes, now center’d in me. 


Then give me the hills, and the woods, and the mountains, 
The blue sky my shelter—the heather my floor,— 
The sunny Jakes, cascades, and moss.circled fountains, 
Oh! give me these beauties, I ask for—no more. 
*T* 








| Rerrinution.—Can we not bring ourselves to believe 
that the common notions of mankind, and the affirma- 
| and retribution, and the difference between good and 
| evil, are a dream and a nullity? This, if it could be 
| done, would rid us at once of every uneasiness. 
| —our crime stands on record ; but we have no more 
‘to do with it than with the forgotten deeds of antedi- 

| luvians. 
Alas! no pains will avail to realize such a persua- 


True 


sion! 


religion could be subverted, an unquenchable instinct 


|} of the soal remains to retain hold of the notion of a 


; moral system, and of law and justice. This sense of 


the fitness of Retrivution flashes upon us, in some 


\7 eee m1: 
form, every hour. We cannot read a page of history, 


we cannot listen to the news of the duy, we cannot 


7) Saprihicy mclernitiiice oe | 
without forcibly admitine the idea, 


Do 


oll- ¢} 7 ae 
walk the strects, 


that there must be a vindication of right : nay we of- 


\ten court the It ;——-sometimes as wit- 
} 
nesses, 


expectation of 





and sometimes as victims of oppres: 


| cruelty or of rapacity, we fy to the belief of ultimate 


justice ; and, even apart from any vindictive feeling 
are agonized if we imagine that the controversy be- 
tween the oppressor and the oppressed shall never— 
never, be adjusted. Ifat any time, the 


philosophy have deceived us in the opinion that vice 


The sonz, and the dance, and the bright sparkling eye,— 


| tions of religion, concerning invisible government, | 


Even if the positive and irrefragable proofs of 


films of false | E ‘ ; 
|| not worth any more than the postage it cost us ! 


many ages, thou art vanished! Thy voice is sunk into | 
an echo, and thy name is whispered on the hill-tops. |! scattered by our first brunt with some real affair of 


wigwams of thy faker; : ons has seek a home of || and virtue are one m | the same—this sophistry 
O, spirit of | shares the fate of many other sophistries, in practical 


matters ;—that is to say, it is instantly and irrevocably 


/ common life, that appeals to the ordinary sentiments 


of humanity : the illusion fades—truth and nature 
stand out, and speak aloud, and we dare not refuse to 


‘hear them.—Saturday Evening. 


literary 





Antiquities.—It is generally known that the old 
Witch House is still standing in Salen? We mean 
the ancient mansion of Mr. Cushing, a Salem gentle- 
man of the period referred to, and still tenanted by 
his descendants in direct line, of the same name. 
This house is certainly a century and a half old, and 
is probably cotemporaneous with that celebrated ar- 
chitectural and cassical curiosity, the Leonard House, 
at Raynham, (see Family Library, No. 55,) where 
the head of King Philip was kept over the night sub- 
sequent to his death, in the Swamp fight. The latter 
domicil is also inherited by a descendant, whose name 
is Leonard, the sixth in descent from the clever fel- 
low who mended Philip’s muskets for him. <A forge 
also stands on the site of the old one of that day. 
There is a sign on the house still, bearing the date 
1700.—Boston Transcript. 





WE are happy to see such an awakening spirit in our 
world. Notices of new publications are 
reaching us daily, and the only thing we fear is that 
the rage for new publications, will be carried to such 
an extent that none can be supported ; and a herd of 


irickety bantlings brought into existence, who will 


flounder along for a brief period, and sink into obliv- 


| ion unwept, leaving the public mind sated. 


Such a work haslong been needed. 





Amone the many literary notices of the day, we 


observe one of much interest. A notice of Messrs. 
Conner & Cooke, for publishing a series of American 
works under the title of the ‘ National Library.’ 
While we have 
presses established to flood our land with all the trash 


of foreign countries ; no one has heretofore stepped 


|ius of the land. 


| 
} 


| Mr. Fairfield Peas the charge 


forward to wrest from oblivion’s grasp the native gen- 
We are confident that the friends of 
American Literature will support the undertaking. 





| We have received the sixth No. of the North Amer- 
ican Magazine, which still sustains the high character 


which the preceeding Nos. have acquired. We ad- 
mire the noble and independent course which this 
Magazine has _ and the review of Miss Frances 
Ann Kemble’s in this No. will exonerate 
‘ prejudice or panc- 


ragedy, 


gyric.’ 


Ovr Table al receiv ‘ai a new and welcome ‘ Gursv’ 
shape of a neat little quarto, published 


Edited 


and general ap- 


to-day, in the 


at Amherst, Mass. by J. S. & C. Adams and 








by a Literary Club.’ The matter 
pearance of the ‘Gursr,’ is of a character to make 
it welcome, 


Tire Avril No. of the Suxine has made its appear. 
rusal of its contents, we 


ted conductors had abated 


’ 
ance, xrom a 

hanlad tedea that 
SHOU FUUule ceili 





nothine in their zeal or exertions to make this work 


‘ - “4 
nimenuy useiui. 








Ture second No. of the Mepney is on our table 


We think this No. is decidedly superior to the first, in 
ts, and is calculated to sustain the high 


stitution that con 





many re 


literary character of the in ducts it. 





‘Tue Lover’s Finan,’ a sona—We think is 
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af 176 ‘ail HE BOUQUET : FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
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WRITTEN BY THE REV. W. COLTON. 
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For “ The Bouquet.” 








Coutd’st thou not leave the Princely Hatt? 


Music adapted and arranged by an Amateur, 
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es The laughing rills shall brightly blend And ‘neath the rich embow’ring vine 
Bt te Thy smile in every wake, Shall ring thy voice of health— 
\ a4 And shout thy name as they descend Say wouldst thou not for these resign 
; f In beauty to the lake, The pageantry of weaith? 
ae Sree 7) prt, eat et Boileau, hi 
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me 1" ; a female casting coil into my cellar, (the wife of a | highly was he interested and pleased with it, that | for all men to read their thoughts throug “hold 
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f 4 ‘bee George the Fourth. spoke of this new author in terms of the highest com- || intelligence.—Buckingham. 
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